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ABSTRACT 

Coapared was the self-reported delinquent behavior 
aaong representative saaples of approxiaately 1,400 Aaerican Boys and 
girls (13-to 16-years-old) during national surveys in 1967 and 1972. 
Adolescent Ss froa 48 states were individually interviewed by a young 
adult of the saae sex. Results indicated an increase in illicit drug 
(priaarily aarijuana) use, while the incidence of other kinds of . 
delinquency declined aaong boys and remained stable aaong girls. The 
aarked increase in drug use fora 1967 to 1972 appeared to be a 
function of variables such as greater autonoay granted to adolescents 
by their parents, growing parental tolerance of aarijuana use, and 
perceptions aaong teenagers of drug use as a aore noraal peer 
activity. (Appended are footnotes, explanations of survey iteas and 
correlational statistical tables) • (Author/LH) 
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ABSTRACT 



Comparisons are made between the delinquent behavior reported ty com- 
parable representative samples of American boys and girls is 2**7 «ac in. 
They demonstrate no increase in the rate of delinquent behavior curis* 
those two years, excepting an increase in the illicit use of drug*. I*^. 
the delinquent behavior of boys otherwise declined. 

Exploration of correlative changes in the perceptions and attitude* of 
adolescents in that period suggest that the shift to drug use was at least 
in part a function of growing tolerance of parents for adolescents' use of 
marijuana and their concomitant granting of greater autonomy to taeir 
adolescent sons and daughters. It is suggested that marijuana use, if act 
the use of other illicit drug., had shifted from 1967 to 1972 to that auore 
attractive part of the spectrum of deviant acts which, while still clearly 
deviant, was not perceived by adolescents as horrifying to their important 
parental and peer reference groups. 



Changing Pattern* of Delinquent Behavior Among Americana 
13 through 16 Years Old: 1967-1972 

Student* of delinquency and crime have generally become so wary of 
interpreting official figures such as those of the FBI Uniform Crime 
Reports as indicative of the levels or nature of criminal behavior that 
we have found ourselves unable to state how much crime there really ia 
or whether there ia now more or less than there was at some previous 
time* Reliable data collected on comparable populations at two points 
in time have simply not been available to us. 

This article reports findings based on such data that have recently 
become available t the self-reported delinquency of comparable and 
representative samples of American boys and girls in 1967 and 1972 # 
The figures document the differences In levels and kinds of delinquent 
behavior reported in the two years* Further, an attempt is made to 
understand changes in the patterns of delinquent behavior by examining 
correlative changes in the perceptions and attitudes of American adoles- 
cents. 

Method 

Samples 

The sources of the data are the first and second National Survey of 

Youth, in 1967 and 1972 f respectively. 1 The sampling procedure of the 

2 

1967 survey has been described in detail elsewhere^, Briefly, it con- 
sisted of revisiting households that had previously been selected for an 
adult interview in several national surveys and where at least one per- 
son 13 through 16 years old was known to live at the time of original 
selection. This method of sampling, while not altogether satisfactory 
from the point of view of efficiency, did yield a satisfactory national 



»«mple of the age cohort, 

Sample selection for the 1972 National Survey of Youth differed 
from the 196? procedure, but it also yielded a satisfactory national 
sample comparable to the earlier one. The multistage area sample design 
provided for interviewing adolescents in 40 geographical areas (counties 
or county groups) called Primary Sampling Units (PSUs), throughout the 
coterminous 48 United States, with an expected yield of 1600 interviews 
of boys and girls 11 through 18 years old. The 40 PSUs, a subset of the 
Survey Research Center's 74-PSU national household sample, 3 consist of 
the New York and the Chicago Standard Consolidated Areas, seven of the 
ten largest Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs), an additional 
16 SMSAs (ranging in size from around 125,000 to 1,900,000), and 15 non- 
SMSAs (whose populations range from 5,000 to 200,000). As many as 20 
neighborhoods (or clusters) were selected at random in the largest PSUs 
and as few as five in the smallest PSUs. Then housing units (HUs) were 
randomly chosen within each cluster. 

Only one adclescent from each HU was interviewed; in HUs with more 
than one eligible respondent, selection of the respondent was made on 
a random basis. The reason for interviewing only one boy or girl per HU 
rather than all eligible adolescents, which would be a much more econom- 
ical procedure, was to obtain a more heterogeneous sample in terms of 
family background and parent-child relationships. 

Approximately 1,960 of the occupied HUs had one or more adolescents 
11 through 18 years of age. (The exact number of HUs with eligible re- 
spondents is unknown because interviewers were not able to determine the 
composition of the household when inhabitants refused to give information 
on household composition or when the interviewers never found anyone home.) 
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The total number of eligible respondent* Interviewed is 1,395, The 
response rate was thus 71 percent. The reasons for nonresponse are 
varied. The most common reasons and their proportion of the total non- 
responses are as follows: refusal by selected respondent (36 percent); 
refusal by pa~ent or both respondent and parent (33 percent); selected 

respondent absent or not available— e.g. , respondent willing to be in- 
terviewed but did not have time, often because of job or school activ- 
ities (20 percent). Other reasons (11 percent) include, for example, 
adolescents who could not be interviewed because they did not speak 
English or because of a physical or psychological disability. 

In order to document the representativeness of the sample, we compared 
the sex, age, and race composition of the sample of 1,395 with the 1970 
Census data on the population of approximately 32 million 11 through 18 
year olds (see Table 1). 

\ 



It is apparent that females are slightly underrepresented in the 
sample; however, the difference between the sample and population propor- 
tions is less than one percent. While this is a very small difference, 
we wondered whether the undersampling of females might have been due to a 
lower response rate among females. For most of the HUs that yielded no 
response (i.e., 468 of the estimated 565 HUs with an eligible respondent 
who was not interviewed), the age and sex of the selected respondent was 
ascertained. Examination of these data reveals no difference in the non- 
response rates of male and female respondents. 

Looking now at the racial composition of the ssmple, we note that 
white females ars underrepresented, compared to white males, but among 
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black* the proportion of females is slightly larger relative to male*. 
These data, along with the fact that the number of males sampled is one 
percent lower than the population figure, suggest an appreciably higher 
nonresponse rate among black males, It should be pointed out that the 
interviewers did not record the race of nonrespondents (only age and 
sex); however, we are able to identify a limited number of clusters in 
which nonrespondents were very likely to be black, based on the racial 
composition of adolescents in the cluster who were interviewed, In these 
"black clusters," the male nonresponse rate was indeed about 25 percent 
higher than the female nonresponse rate. 

It is also apparent in Table 1 that the proportions for "other" (race) 
are quite a bit higher in the sample than in the population, especially 
among females. We believe that this discrepancy may be due largely to a 
difference in the methods of collecting racial information in NSY compared 
to the Census, a difference that would primarily affect the racial identi- 
fication of Spanish-Americans. The Census uses a self-report method, the 
respondent choosing among white, black and several other designations in- 
cluding American Indian, Chinese, Japanese, etc., but there is no Spanish- 
American designation; however, the respondent can check "Other" and write 
in any designation he or she wishes (e.g., Puerto Rican, Mexican). The 
NSY *72 interviewers, on the other hand, designated the respondent's race 
themselves and were Instructed to distinguish Spanish-Americans (encountered 
most often in Miami and Loe Angelas) on the basis of surname and native 
language. Thus, a number of NSY respondents identified as Spanish-Americans 
would probably be identified by the Census as white or blacjc. 

Finally, we have compared tha composition of the sample to the popula- 
tion with reapact to age. The differences between sample and population 
percentages at the eight age levels present a rather mixed pattern. Al- 

/ 



though In five of the eight Age group* the sample proportion differs by- 
more than one percent from the population proportion (in only one group, 
age 18, does the difference exceed two percent), the only evident trend 
is the overaampling tendency at ages 11 and 12. We were curious whether 
these departures might be related to response rate, such that undersaapling 
at a given age level would be linked t« low response rate at that age level 
and oversampling, to a high response rate. At first glance this seemed to he 
a valid explanation, for it was noted that the response rate was lowest and 
under sampling most pronounced at age 18; however, the correlation between 
sampling discrepancies and response rates, while in the expected direction, is 
not statistically significant. That is, we ordered the age groups by how much 
their proportions in our sample deviated from their proportion in the popula- 
tion, and by their response rates; and we found no reliable relationship be- 
tween the two orders. Thus, the over- and under sampling tendencies related to 
age cannot be accounted for by differential response rates. 

To summarize, the sex, race, and age composition of the sample has 
been compared with the composition of the parent population. There are 
slight differences in the sample and the population, but overall they 
appear to be quite similar. We conclude, therefore, that the sample of 
adolescents interviewed in the 1972 National Survey of Youth adequately 
represents boys and girls 11 through 18 years old in the United States. 

Comparability of the 1972 and 1967 Samples 

As our primary substantive interest here is to compare the delinquent 
behavior and other characteristics of adolescents in the 1972 National 
Survey of Youth with those of adolescents in the 1967 National Survey of 
Youth, it is necessary to ensure the similarity of these two samples with 
respect to basic demographic vsriables. The sample drawn in 1967 consisted 
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*i boys an4 girl* age 15 through 16. We eotsparec t tit- sasuj-jt *vr? t*« 
•ample of 6oi boys ana giri* in that age range interviewee ir .*•*! l-st^a 
m the composition of the 196? and 1972 sample* in term* « feist* era- r« 
race, and age la provided in Table 2. 

T&e proportions of boys and girls in the *t>7 ane "1 suKplea 
fairly similar, but there are some discrepancies when &e* arc 
considered. Comparison of the proportions at each level it tnt sw: sassl** 
a.alsg the chi square test reveals a statistically reliable ciif^tcii* s*e~ 
tween tee samples, and the same is true when the proper t^ot. ot wuu ic 
black) girls (or boys) are compared. These difference* in sam?,!* izjszk*- 
*t ton could bias comparisons of delinquent behavior froo. lVt~ ts 11*1. 
since both age and (to a lesser extent) race are related tt &eli3io;*esr? 
It waa decided, therefore, to make adjustments in the samples taut *rail_t 
equalise the age and sex-race proportions, but this has onl> beer niau* is 
carrying out analyses of delinquent behavior that could be biases tie 
difference in age and/or sex-race distribution. The adjustments tram tes 
if the random deletion of respondents in certain categories fro* tas "1 
sample to make the proportions in the ,? 2 sample approximate!?" eoutl t: 
in* proportions. 

the discrepancy in the age distributions was most convergent!? aHi- 
catat: to the smaller proportions of 13-year olds in the samrl* 1* I 
percent versus 25 percent in the '72 sample). This was the most naxswes^soe 
acjuatmeae inasmuch as it involved only one age category and r*oj~jr*tc ts« 
fewest celetions. The '67 and '72 age distributions hev* beer srnugn: zszs 
line by randomly deleting fifty-eight 13 year olds from tn* *~; samrl* 
The source of the discrepancy in the * ex-race distribution w&s alli*ca.ta«; 
to the differential proportion of black females in the ewe samrlei . 11 " 



parcent la *6? versus 1?.? percent in '"I. Tfc* *e*-r«.* s-aar-^ 
been brought into line by randomly delating _ t^c* lessee, = rm t;» 
•ample. It is, of course, important that the oeii;ncue»r* <r ^ 

13 yesr old* and black females randomly seletec frot tat *~I **s&^» 
not on the average higher or lower than the seer** of «r n, , u <r r^sswsas 



vho remain in the sample; such toapartaoae were carr.** out HMwsr«:LSi 
negligible cirferences between the delete* «nc resaesausi rwnmsu 
respect to delinquency. 

The '6? and '72 sample* have also beer. ecasperwe wit: r«sss- - j^.- 
ental socio-economic status, measure* or. the Buses* S22 sssma* m& atss 
respect to the type of demographic area (rur^-«tte»rsam£atK aaasr* t* 
respondent has lived most of his/her life. Tne cue aw^es as^ 
identical socio-economic status score* on cn* average ami asp** vg~ 
lar distributions with respect to the d«ograpau ares* ii wr^cr tat re- 
spondent a resided. 

The sampling procedure followed in KSV "*i — ase «w»c ^ trr z.~ — 
caliec fcf interviewing only on* aoolescent per nouses ^ eves -nTjg: 
sacy instances (about 50 percent it turned out inert w«* jmr* c^sc sat 
eligible respondent in a household. Thus, tne cnance o: m act .,«f*r?gr 
being selected for the interview was inversely proporrioa*. - ; *» nascasr 
of eligible adolescents in the household. The ciaiun* «fi«c-ia sr. ss^ m~ 
pliag procedure may be counteracted simply by weigntiss r^uwana 
to the number of eligible respondents in the houM&cuc 1 however «n*=j- 
tical Interpretation is more § traigi.tf orwarc wnex on* u*«* 
Furthermore, experience has shown chat the difference* oez^ess ^ B 
unweighted results are small, Ws have concucrec ax «s*c?g;j t : aragss^sg 
whether crucial scores weighted accorcing tc numoer of fc : -£•; r^am^st 



cottar i?m w.«/.t«e «ms wawtifrtat **ta»r«B «r oFrsntts ^ * * ^ ,m— T 
»tAti»ii4 aw* «s £ attar rr tTvt rtf*^^** fry ;-^ - * — v«» — ^ ; - 

sa;er vsrt&t^e*. wttt* iAi.;^**. *« aauwa*«. ;r«**t5£r" was. ^r--jsu5ssaBM 

.sw;c«* c: r*t-er - * asis** » «if*r:.« **** u=as 

*;«*v r c r Jtea*.* re» pusher t* ?c* 1, -,v* i. aaG»r"-j»^» 



:juaa »•**-** =*ifcr«ac* »*rw**£ list wbu^=^sc «s ■^jr,' 



♦ ccar-itag to :oc"-r*r.! tr-« *ffe~ cf rt*i as zzm kstkt s: tac^s^:* 

:an s* cwsaii*r«s: s*gltgtri* t: tat s^j^e us ^jsesb tsar saas— -issrs ir rse 
*tuincari stfv^ticg :f tr>* esttaifct* «c t*rtt« . :art:.-n. — a-wr. 
idtjt wit new. : *eift.t». 



Lacr. inters ;ev w« i?tc_;:e: i ^=4 -: -r^ was ^ ^ 

r.3 r~e seaes th* ttltr use roster*: is metal t^oc ~-tr~ ^jg^ -T _^r_jr- 

s? tr tasi.tr* -J jc ^ J -nsa- ^ 
-.cusenc 1c . Tbe trt^rvtewtcrs is. rat ft*^x an > tag -^r^rs rr » 
mam :j r.n* iocrg after &*lertir4 «s* r- tarn: aqgagrt s \-« 

e.^iile re»pcafi«rzs &- tans tta*, *^^.*rtec ros an z-: 2* ^r^r-*_iss«s:. 

as t-*se A^-pc^itec rour , tts* tsrer*^«a«er ta *c i-sr t^t -es^r=i«ir 

-jr a pl*ce c t OEp^rvj&cs.: . crw« ta§ aecs* cr tr ar ..m<r*-* r . - » 

a »i-5r*ry , 4 c^«^B', l i^t^< , c«Sit*r , * ^c«e;.i4^. aas aar asr m zzte* 

aettlisg sctvs frr :ne trterrt^ , tr^ trterr^aa*sr gas > jmc _^ 6seae~i_ - -as 



s=* tt*s-** ct c&* S&atioa*; ^rv«r cr raw- toe afia***r«« *c ? queatioe* that 
r*»?<w»*ct *i£tt rare. :3sfisa*ti*lit% *** ttar***», ** va3 ta* tactr- 

«***rse%« fcr sbt rtj^«» s* a** is? *= *a?:«s45i«c if he cr 
~~ *ac*r*t*£* *ey ?«rt of tt* ixz*r*u*. isur*Uw*t— 
i*:*m*wia* &*y« *sc voces. € trU— **** ;Ie*r ts*c a« iater**t«i, 
: " r Xi * ?Arc - 1£ ~* r *~*^ cl - r * t**?o»cett's 4^r**r4 oux tc.it se ai&ist 
a-aeettses tc* rc*^iac*st tc clarify i^c fca u Later cc is the 

interview, at pciat w*e u* qaMtlM* re s*» r«* 5 ccs*a5 , $ et liaise 
te&avtcr w%r« ictrc4_cec. the ^:«nmr r*^^*- t*a resrctxesc cf the 
cwfiieaci*: sac~r* of tt* cat* aac 5*3* * re^sc for franisaess. 

rM?OB ^ s *** particularly ;cai«rr«« sec tc 2 * as k*a 

:c*.s* cvtatictw acomt :1* e*iia^u«s: te^arrtcc txc ?*rc*e.s c«aurr«c; . 

«* ac^lc explain at tri* tia; «cy satfcs»»tiaa acllectea fey 

*S? tiat ai*!tt icestlfy * ^artirclir ?cus$*s«? jk« assy such taforma- 
ticc r.«U cy ?*rscasi«: &r* iss^st fraa sve^^es*. T^l* gratt of samujuty 
*** sac* 57 ta* r.S. 3e?art»eat 3* Justice i*cctcn. fC^c] cf Public 

r *" : *"' C*t?r*£*s»ir« lru$ «»xm rrweaticc arc Centre I Act of 
?-rca*racr* t great car* was t*xet tc ts* ? «^tz i*i araauac as va* 
c*cess*r-r fcr acac cist rat ire ptr?o<M* senate frar respcases. 
.ma st caca tc isctvic^ila ver* oe*trey«c as *ccc as ca*y v*;a tc 
Icager series:. 

At sa* c.eee cf taa irterv<:«r tr*t Lrt*-vt*s*!Kr trrrt tcj« reatpciscest 

Mas «ict wit* carestAi Accrual . 

*as*r/i«v« tack as a»*r*$* cf a>c*«s «r rci.r aac a aa^j 2h*t tJia 
ran** vart« v—«ly frc« *cc^t o als^t« tc ncrt tiat s^rte -curs, c*p*aciag 
Ucg*;v jc -.cm aucr. selts^act >erjnrirr a yj»^ r*^ci5it*ct ccafaaaati. 
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Measures of delinquent behavior 

The priiaary dependent variable in this report is delinquent behavior. 
It was measured well on into the interview, after questions about family, 
school, friends, health, politics and other topics had been discussed. 
Respondents were presented a packet of 17 pre-punched Hollerith cards on 
which were printed brief descriptions of delinquent acts. (See Figure 1 
for the list of items and the abbreviated titles of the acts that we will 
use hereafter.) They were asked to sort items into three piles, indicat- 
ing whether they had committed each act "never," "once," or "more than 
once" in the previous three years, and they were told that they would be 
asked some further questions about those offenses they had committed. 
They were at this point reminded of the anonymity and confidentiality of 
the interview and urged not to respond at all if they felt that they could 
not be completely open and honest. 



Interviewers followed up the card sort by asking questions designed to 
obtain full descriptions of the three most recent incidents of each of the 
17 items to which respondents confessed. A major reason for recording these 
details is to assess the seriousness of each act, which is one component In 
guaging the degree of an individual's delinquency. For example, 22 percent 
of the "offenses" described by respondents were later judged too trivial 
to be considered actually delinquent. 

Whether respondents are truthful in reporting their delinquent behavior 
under the conditions of this method has been the object of validation 
studies. 7 These suggest that as many as 15 percent may conceal some or all 
of their delinquent behavior, but that the rest respond positively to the 



Interview*™' instructions to be completely open and honest. 

Several indices of delinquent behavior were constructed for each re- 
spondent from the descriptions he or she gave of ,\e delinquent acts com- 
mitted in the three years prior to the interview. Actually, 81 percent of 
the reported acts had been committed within the previous year, Four of the 
indices are used in the analyses reported here, so they will be described. 

total frequency of significant incidents. This is a simple count of 
those incidents which content analysts judged to be chargeable rather than 
trivial. Interviewers had already made this Judgment as well, based on 
guidelines provided to them. Th. content analysts and the interviewers 
agreed in 91 percent of the cases. 

We also checked inter-coder agreement ; that is, we figured the per- 
centage of offenses in which two independent content analysts agreed as to 
their triviality. The 131 check-coded interviews included 826 offenses. 
Independent check-coders agreed with the primary coders 1 judgments on 97 
percent of the offenses. 

Total seriousness index. This index weights each act reported by a 
respondent by its seriousness, then sums the weighted scores for a total 
seriousness score for each respondent. 

The weights assigned are based on the work of T, Sellln and M. E. 
Wolfgang, with but two modifications. First, Sellin and Wolfgang do not 
include in the total scores those acts which are assigned the minimum weight 
of one, while we have included these. Sellin and Wolfgang excluded such 
offenses to rule out trivia. This is an important consideration, but we 
have taken a different approach to it— the two judgments of trivality by 
interviewers and content analysts described earlier. We included only 
acts which the content analysts judged significant. 
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The other modification we have made hag to do with minor differences 
in the cut-points in the amount of money a stolen item is worth or the 
extent of injury done to a victim. These were modified according to our 
experience with the kinds of distinctions our youngest respondents could 
make, 

Figure 2 describes the weights given to each delinquent act and the 
characteristics of the act which qualified it for its weight. The reader 
should note that only eight of the 17 offenses about which we inquired are 
included in the computation of this seriousness index. These comprise the 
subset of the 17 which are included in Sellin and Wolfgang's index. Other 
offenaes, such as running away, drinking, using illicit drugs, and truancy 
are not counted into an individual's score on the total seriousness index. 
They are included however, in the score of total frequency of significant 
offenses described above. These two indices are highly correlated with a 
gamma of .79 for boys and .74 for girls. Nevertheless, they are different 
enough to warrant using both in analyses of the data. 

Total frequency of signi ficant incidents, omitting drinking and drug 
use. ("Tot Freq-DD") Because of the special light it throws on the data 
to follow, a simple count was made of those significant incidents each re- 
spondent reported exclusive of drinking alcoholic beverages, and using 
marijuana and illicit use of other drugs. 

Frequency of use of marijuana end illicit use of other drug s (not 
including alcohol). This score counts up to three incidents of the illicit 
use of drugs. As the note to Figure 1 indicates, only three such incidents 
could be recorded in 1967 while six could be recorded in 1972 because mari- 
juana was separated in our questioning in the last survey. But the 1972 
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score w«. also restricted to the three most recent incidents in order to 
make all the indices comparable between the two surveys. 

Many other Indices of adolescent attitudes and perceptions were also 
constructed. Those relevant to this report will be introduced when they 
are discussed in relationship to indices of delinquent behavior. 

Changes in Delinquent Behavior 1967-1972 



The most important result emerging from our comparison of delinquent 
behavior among 13 to 16 year olds from 1967 to 1972 is not that the amount 
of delinquency had changed, but that the style had changed. Boys in that 
age cohort in 1972 reported less delinquent behavior than their peers in 
the 1967 survey did; but they admitted to markedly different frequencies 
of certain offenses. Specifically, more of the '72 male respondents re- 
ported more frequent use of illicit drugs— mostly marijuana— than the 1967 
respondents did, and less larceny, threatened assault, trespassing, forcible 
and non-forcible entry, and gang fighting. The girls in '72 also reported 
greater use of drugs— mostly marijuana but including alcohol— than girls 
did in '67, while reporting less lsrceny, property destruction, and breaking 
and entering. But the decline of the latter kinds of offenses among the 
girls in 1972 does not balance their greater use of drugs, so the girls in 
'72 reported more delinquent behavior overall. 

Comparisons between the 1967 and 1972 cohorts sre reported below, 
always separately for males and females. After all males and all females 
in the two years sre compared, then comparisons are reported for sub-sets 
of the cohorts defined by race, age, socioeconomic status, and place of 
residence (urban/ suburban/rural) . Mean scores are reported for all com- 

16 
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parisons, but percentage acorea are provided only for the *6? and 
comparisons of all malea and of all femalea, The Mann-Whitney £ test na* 
been uaed throughout to determine the statistical reliability of the cJL- 
ferencea between '67-'72 aubgroupa; formally stated, the null hypothesis 
tested by the Mann-Whitney U teat la that the distribution of scores rt 4 
given index of delinquent behavior are alike in the '67 and *72 aara?!** 
being compared. The probability levels for the Mann-Whitney £'s are re- 
ported with the means. 

Males. The graphs of the total frequency and total seriousness oi ct- 
linquency scores in Figures 3 and 4 demonstrate that the level of delin- 
quency among boys had declined from 1967 to 1972 on both measures. At the 
same time, there is a general similarity in the shapes of the *6? aac 
distributions of scores, lower scores being much more frequent than higher 



ones. Translating the declines into percentage terms, ve find that the 
number of incidents per capita decreased by a little more than nine percent 
and that seriousness scores decreased by almost 14 percent. Boys in 1$12 
were committing most of the specific offenses less frequently or at shout 
the same frequency as in 1967; six offenses and sub-offenses show a maxkee 
decrease (p * .001)— larceny, threst, trespass, enter, break and enter, arc 
gang fighting. Declines in reporting msjor categories of offenses range 
from 28 percent for trespassing to 49 percent for incidents of threatening 
assault. Only two acts, fraud to obtain alcohol and use of marijuana anc 



drugs, were engsged in more frequently (at a statistically reliable level 



by male* in '72. The tenfold increase in marijuana and drug use represents 
by far the greatest change in the commission of specific offenses. Males 
in the tv,o years were also compared on the index of total frequency of 
delinquency which does not include incidents of drinking or marijuana and 
tfrug use (see Figure 5) . This measure reveals a 20 percent decline (p - 
.001) in the number of incidents per capita from '67 to '72. 



Females. The results for femalas, presented in Figures 6-8, are both 
imilar and dissimilar to the males' results. The mean number of incidents 
f all offenses committed by girls In '72 is 22 percent higher than in '67 



(see Figure 6), but the comparison of scores on the total seriousness index 
(see Figure 7) reveals no difference between the two years. There are only 
a few offenses which show marked changes, the most significant being in- 
creases in the frequency of drinking and marijuana and drug use; the fre- 
quency of drinking is nearly doubled, and per capita use of marijuana and 
drugs is nine times greater among females in '72 than in '67. It is clear 
chat the sharp Increases in the frequencies of these two offenses are 
completely responsible for the higher total frequency scores in '72. When 
drinking and marijuana and drug use are excluded, we find no change over 
the five years in per capita frequency of offenses among girls (see Figure 
8) . 
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So the use of drugs (including girls' use of alcohol) is the only de- 
linquent behavior that has increased sharply among 13 to 16 year old boys 
and girls from 196? to 1972. There are two things we wish to point out in 
order to give the reader a clearer understanding of this change. First, 
the reason that the increase in marijuana and drug use is so dramatic— nine 
times greater in '72 than in '67, far exceeding any other increase or de- 
crease in delinquent behavior — lies largely in the extremely low incidence 
of drug use in the '67 sample. Only 2.1 percent of boys (ten respondents) 
and 2. A percent of girls (nine respondents) admitted to using drugs in 
1967. Consequently, even though less than 20 percent of boys and girls in 
the *72 sample admit to using marijuana and/or drugs, the increase rela- 
tive to the '67 levels is marked. Second, it is important we believe to 
document the frequency of marijuana use compared with the frequency of use 
of other drugs. The data reported on the frequency of marijuana and other 
drug use of males and female reflect mostly marijuana use. The proportion 
of NSY '72 respondents (male and female results are highly similar) who re- 
port ever using marijuana is close to two and one-third times greater than 
the proportion reporting other drug use. Almost 17 percent of '72 respon- 
dents have used marijuana, but only 7.2 percent have used other drugs; the 
total number of incidents of each is 106 and 45, respectively. Thus, the 
reader should keep in mind thst when "marijuana and drug use" is referred 
to, this means mostly marijuana use. 

We turn to the '67- '72 comparisons of various subgroups of males and 
females, defined by major variables such as age, race and socioeconomic 
status. These comparisons identify more precisely among whom changes in 
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delinquent behavior have taken place. We consider below the mean levels 
of delinquent behavior in a number of relatively small subgroups. The 
reader should bear in mind that these subgroup means do not provide as re- 
liable estimates of the true level of delinquent behavior in the subpopu- 
lations they represent as do the total sample means (for all males and fe- 
males in '67 and '72) which are based on much larger numbers of respondents. 
Their smaller numbers are taken into account in the statistical tests, 
however. 

R -ye., We report here comparisons of the delinquent behavior of whites 
and of blacks in 1967 and 1972, separately for boys and girls; respondents 
belonging to other racial groups were excluded from this analysis. These 
remits are presented in Tables 3 and 4. There was not a great deal of 



difference in the changes from '67 to *72 among blacks and whites on the 
indices of total frequency and total seriousness of delinquency, nor at 
the level of specific offenses. The decline in total frequency is about 
the same for blacks and whites although total seriousness has declined only 
among whites. It seems that the latter result is at least partly due to 
the decrease in the number of assault and threat incidents among white 
males, while among black males assault was reported more frequently in '72, 
and the frequency of threat remained about the same. Looking at the reports 
of girls, we note that the Increase In total frequency was greater among 
whites, due largely to the sharper rise in drinking and use of marijuana 
and drugs among white girls; but the total serjgusness results for black 
and white females are almost the same: neither racial group chsnged 
markedly from '67 to '72. 
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Changes in the commission of specific offenses occur differentially 
in the black and white samples, but these differential shifts do not sees 
to follow any clear pattern. Changes in the frequency of carrying a con- 
cealed weapon among blacks— males showing a statistically reliable decrease 
and females a reliable increase— are especially curious (note that among 
white males and females there was virtually no change from '67 to '72); 
but we are unable to suggest any explanation for these contrasting shifts. 

Age^ In order to compare age-specific changes in delinquent behavior 
from '67 to '72, the samples were stratified into four yearly cohorts: 13, 
14, 15, and 16. These results appear in Tables 5 and 6. The larger dif- 



ferences in the frequencies of delinquent behavior between '67 and '72 
occur among the 15 and 16 year old girls. This trend Ib due nainly to the 
greater Increase in the use of alcohol, marijuana and other drugs by 15 
and 16 year old girls. On the other hand, the seriousness of delinquent 
behsvior and Tot Freq-DD change little from age 13 to 16 in the female 
samples. Among males, the % VJ- % Tl changes across age groups show a tome- 
what different pattern. At ages 13, 14, and 16 the differences In total 
frequency and total seriousness at each age level are very similar to the 
differences in the total sample— i.e., delinquency levels are lower in '72; 
however, at age 15 we have found that '72 males were slightly more delin- 
quent. While the rise in delinquency at age 15 is not statistically reli- 



able, this result still constitutes sn important exception to the dominant 
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trend among males. Again we have found chat the picture change* somewhat 
when drinking and marijuana and other drug incidents are deleted from the 
total frequency score: the difference between '67 and '72 fifteen year 
old males disappears, but at age 13, 14, and 16, the decline in delinquency 
becomes more striking. 

At the level of specific offenses, there is one trend that stands out 
in both the male and female comparisons. This is the association between 
age and the increase in the use of alcohol, marijuana and other drugs be- 
tween 1967 and 1972; these increases are much more pronounced at ages 15 
and 16. 

Socioecon omic status . Tables 7 and 8 show the comparison between 

*67 and '72 males and females at three levels of family socioeconomic status 
(SES). Socioeconomic status derives from a rating of the respondent's 
father's or mother's (if data for father were not available) occupation. 
The Duncan Socioeconomic Index was used to establish SES level. For a com- 
plete discussion of the index see Reiss. The three SES groups are defined 
as follow: Low SES, 0 to 29; Medium SES, 30 to 59; High SES, 60 to 96. 
Examples of some occupations represented in each group are: Low SES, truck 
drivers and mechanics; Medium SES, policemen and sales clerks; High SES, 
dentists and teachers. Although the pattern of results observed for all 
males and females remain substantially unchanged when controlled for SES, 
some variations are evident within the male sample. Among males there is 
a drop in overall delinquency from '67 to '72 (as measured by the total 
frequency , total seriousness and Tot Freq-DD i ndices) at all SES levels, 
but th* declines tend to be greatest in the lowest SES stratum and smallest 
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la ch* highest SES stratum. The offense whose frequency cttus^sc it* ass* i* 



eft* ua« of marijuana and drug*, which increased reliably {p < .11 er eosa 
52S lev*!; but the increaae wae considerably larger in the mtscs.au a-tracas 
ttas is the lowest SES stratum— in. the former group, tat nua&er of r«ag»ra&e3gj 
«nc reocrtec using marijuana or drugs increased from tc 2i.* p*c r*«T~ . 
wmla in the latter group the increase was from 0.7 tc 7.6 pcrcaan. asem* 
:«males, on the other hand, the rise in marijuana and drug u**e is furl? 
•uniform acrosa the three SES strata; and shifts is overall otLinnueiir? 
fsmale* also differ very little or follow no consistent patttarr fsm as* £22 
a tr a turn co another. 

Area of residence. The last set of comparison* mac* in at effnrt ti 
identify the location of changea in delinquent behavior in the total mala 
asc female samples waa based on subgroups defined by area of retfatmase 
?sur categories of residence have been distinguished: (1) urbrc pr c*ttra~ 
city.-, places in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMS&* , vitr a 
peculation of 50,000 or greater; (2) suburban , places in wttt i 

latica of 2, SCO to 40,000; (3) towns, places not in SKSAs vart a ?»?Ua^aj 
of 2,500 to 50,000; (4) rural , places not in SMSAs with a populetior <jsa*ez 
2,500. The results of the comparisons within these subgroups «r* ^t*cac*s 
in Tad las 9 and 10. One deviation from the overall pattern of result* uuvzz% 



among the sales from towns. Males in '72 generated slightly nigaer w&a 
scores on all three summary measures of delinquency, while it tb* s*tner 
residence subgroups the '67 mean scores are elway* higher. Hove- 'tr , zinc 
iacreaae m delinquency in the town subgroup Is fsr from &eing tu=:^.:.a 
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reliable; the most that we have bees able tc ceac.ui* ^ tna: ^ _ 4 
delinquent behavior in town area* anpeax* tc have resaunsx accruer. 
* n * ft drlaklrx 8 »»t are net counted . Tat aiv^^s* c . ^ 

?l*a by are* of residence ha* also revealec « v«r? etriaosf s^fi*r*s=5 ~ 
the change la the u*e of marijuana ar.c other nrus* frac *" u ■- ~ 

resl(i -* lR the level of mt^um* ^ a* wr 

coangec aac the increase among rural girl* vat. «a*ll*r a c;*- 

categories. It Is alto noteworthy that among rur*. g^r.* riwr* >*» s^asasr- 
ao change ia the frequency of drinking, while in otner «r«u xa* « 
drinking aaoag girls was highly significant. 



Summary: Charge— 1967-1972 

The frequency and seriousness of delinquent oenav-or asra* r^..rc 
beys 13 to 16 years old in 1972 was lower than tr.t ae^asa«n: a 
that age group in 1567; but the delinquent benav^or of g^r-i zaav* ^ 
3»re frequent in 1972. The substance of the benav^r ci gsgr^ac 
ceata had changed markedly, more of these young peoplt us. 
marijuana— more frequently in 1972 than their counterpart* eic zz 1*L' 
lnc*ed, except for this more frequent use of crugt '^-.Tij a-.nc*=^ 
the delinquent behavior of girls had not increaaec ane tnt a^.: zssuesr > 
havtor of boys had actually decline*. 

The increased use of drugs is most markec among 1; *sc ~t v«a- 
among girls the increase is probably limatac tc mat ag* grotr. ^ 
cents from all social strata gave evidence of t;>e urns* treac zir tr*. 
increase in the use of drugs seems most sharp among ocy* a: . £ -^— 
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8fcr<u aas girl* - « **« u s*** ^rT-. -,,^-^ ^ ^ . 

?I*c« ftcelMMtts » riar- ?*r^* rase s «^ ^ 

•ftlft tc ar^i .#* iraa cracr t^c* of s*C^i*srt »r%sr- ^ i** 
* m * zl *~*' ^ ****** »»s « ?«~ * • ~ 

resell iot» ra*c it %*t &s l^t" «ck *?rt « «^«cc =f ~^„^,_ ^ 

Th* -*« a f drug*, *f^*c:*llT »ri*ii«*. u *rr* r ^aejg 12 



momt. la IS*"* S3 rr«^t^ msmmb crag w «* &a= ^ ^ ^ 
cncuna acr« rr**?***^ s^zts^ u tor* saicr*r»^-: of 3^ ^ 



•a z?-4 aac^i sailer, it **«s* ^ u.s ~* r«;«**s*« «: 

ttc«* *ctv*tt;*» re^tta&tiiy* vttt n *ir ?*r*at* a ^ 

tei?« ^-7 *aes$ t!ae*« vsc rt?cn*« s*r* < revest i*tia$. 



*cc .ascent 3u*rctxctrw 



Th* «acis: c: eutowxry fa*t p*.r*s.%* ptzx^z^ r^r *ct^ UctiiMti tig. 

fr3 ® t:: *** — ~ Xr s^u4 respcecests is the 

;r; **rw repcrtes tsar ti*y ha* *crt treats. ^ sr*** m tie? ?Uas*c «ac 
" -*™<* =ow tie ir «p*r* tiat sajes sis t^ttr 's* t^xcter^arta. 

r-rt.t«r*cr«. tie r«latics*hi ? cr^* «c reUtttc42U?« vlt* 

?*r«tta :x**g*c. rbe ti^tftc*-r fact ti*:, «*rtaa tz IHT p«ter 
a^ccccssv WM relate*: tc U»» um cr%ss *=c*=$ tt* tcy^. t 
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re^tts; sere ^€ 4ru§*, Tbes* *re ta* s*:* §^**t ii*t ^« 



Mere atrt*!:^ ta tie effect cf greater ^tccos? mec% 15 *tc lc year 
zlz -c?s wsc tat*«i a great ieC. T=te*e vet tat zcyi f:c vsc* tie rela- 
t tervees «:c=£«t «-c crag *rtft*c sc*t *i*r?; ? froa 

- lw? to a^, ^ c^**, sh€ ^ ys 

*ht :sr s»*t t: tie er-g u*e tr icti m Z&zU ::; . 

feiS tiM effect of gre*t*r ?«r«s:t*: fc^roc? tr*^ ta specific 
- c — * ic ?* ia « »*3Bpl«*, it t« set csvti*; ::t jtrlj. v^u* 
re^crtei greater «wt^o«7 lr 1?*:, ttat *** zct r^at*t ts 
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either 1967 or 1972 to their use of drugs fca«M 8 of .03 and .01). What 
then accounts for the sharp increase in drug use among the 15 and 16 year 
old girls from 1967 to 1972? 

Girls' use of drugs 

First of all, we note that these girlc may have been dating more fre- 
quently in 1972 than their counterparts did in 1967 (Table 11) . it should 
also be pointed out that girls' use of drugs was ouch more dependent on 
their association with boys than boys' use was on their association with 
girls (see Table 13). Relatively few girls used drugs when there were no 
boys with them; the majority of boys' drug use was in the absence of girls. 
Furthermore, girls usually got their drugs from boys (see Table 14). It 
seems the case that more frequent drug use among girls was in part on 
account of what the boys they went with w«re doing more often; so the girls 
went along. 



It is likely that the behavior of the 15 and 16 year old boys that we 

have described was not so relevant to the behavior of the 15 and 16 year 

old girls, because these girls were probably mixing socially with older 

boys. That possibility does not weaken our argument that the dependency 
of girls' use of marijuana and other drugs on the behavior of boys can 

account for girls' greater use of drugs in 1972. For older boys, 17 end 

18 year olds, almost undoubtedly used drugs more in 1972 than they did in 

1967. Since no boys over 16 were questioned in the National Survey of 

Youth '67, all our data can demonstrate directly is thst in 1972, 17 and 

18 year olds were hesvier drug users than younger boys were— 52 percent of 
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these boy. used drugs compared to 27 percent of the 15 and 16 year olds. 
More direct evidence of increasing drug use among older boys in the years up 
to 1972 cones from the National Commission on Marijuana and Drug Abuse 11 and 
front the Institute for Social Research project, Youth in Transition. 12 The 
former study documented an increase of 15 percent more drug users among 18 
to 21 year olds (boys and girls) from 1971 to 1972; the latter study found 
only 21 percent of male high school seniors (most 18 years old) interviewed 
in 1967 had ever used drugs , compared to the 52 percent of the 17 and 18 
year old males in the National Survey of Youth '72. It seems reasonable to 
conclude then that more of the boys dating the 15 and 16 year old girls were 
into drugs in 1972 than in 1967. 



Percepti ons of what other teens were doing 

But that is not the whole picture. Among girls as well as among boys, 
the use of drugs— and again we should remind the reader that we are dis- 
cussing mostly the use of marijuana-came to be perceived as s more normal 
adolescent activity. Adolescents' perceptions of how many teenagers used 
drugs shifted with the change in behavior from 1967 to 1972, so that the 
later sample reported more drug use among other teenagers (see Table 15). 13 
Furthermore, the implications of those perceptions for boys who were dating 
a great deal shifted from 1967 to 1972: in the earlier sample drug use bore 
no reliable relationship to perceptions of whst teenagers generally were doing, 
although users and non-users all tended in 1967 to perceive themselves as out- 
side the typical adolescent pattern. By 1972 this relationship had changed 
markedly; frequency of drug use by socislly active teenagers had become con- 
sonant with their perceptions of what other teenagers were doing. The signifi- 
csnt indicstion here is that by 1972, social sctive American adolescents who 
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used drugs more heavily believed that to be typical teenage behavior; they 
did not seem to perceive themselves as outsiders. 

A Check on the Data: The Rural-Urban Case 

We have identified some background conditions and some changes among 
American adolescents that help to explain why there had been so marked an 
increase in their use of drugs from 1967 to 1972. The data indicate that 
the increase in the use of drugs is largely accountable to the behavior of 
boys and especially girls whose frequent dating demonstrates that they were 
heavily involved in adolescent social life. Furthermore, the greater drug 
use among boys in 1972 is reliably correlated with the greater autonomy that 
they report their parents were granting them, compared to boys in 1967; and 
with their perception that drug use is more frequent among— typical of— 
American teenagers. 

We may check the importance to drug use of variables such as autonomy 
from parents, dating behavior, and the perceptions of drug use among teen- 
agers generally by taking another approach to our data. So far we have 
concerned ourselves only with age and sex difference when comparing respon- 
dents in 1967 with those in 1972. We have tested the strength of our 
analysis partly by determining what variables account for greater change 
among the older than the younger boys and girls. Having identified certain 
variables chat seem to help us to understand not only the overall changes 
from 1967 to 1972 but also the differential change by age groups, ve may now 
see if these variables can help account for the fact that adolescents living 
in rural areas apparently did not participate in the Increased use of drugs 
(see Tables 9 and 10). We find that indeed certain variables that seem 
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cruel*! in the previous analysis took a different course among rural adoles- 
cents between 1967 and X972. 

To begin with, we have suggested that dating boys is especially impor- 
tant to girls' use of drugs, and that greater use of drugs by girls in 1972 
may be a function not only of their dates' heavier use but also more fre- 
quent dating by the 15 and 16 year old girls. Now we find that rural 15 
and 16 year old girls showed less than half the increase of the others in 
that time between 1967 and 1972 (see Table 16) . 

We have pointed to a greater autonomy among 15 to 16 year old boys in 
1972 than in 1967 as a factor in boys' greater use of drugs. Now we find 
that rural boys in the more recent survey did not experience greater auton- 
omy; while their counterparts in nonrural areas reported significantly more, 
among the rural boys there was essentially no difference in the levels of 
autonomy granted boys in 1967 and in 1972 (see Table 17). 

Furthermore, boys' perceptions of more frequent drug use by teenagers 
in 1972 suggest that drug use hsd become more normative since 1967 and 
that that had encouraged their Indulgence. Among rural boys, however, that 
perception had not increased so markedly (see Table 18). It might be 
argued that this pattern of data is merely a reflection of the facts rather 
than a cause. That may be so, of course, but the wording of the question 
put to our respondents referred to "all teenagers," not the ones they knew 
personally. We were trying here to guage adolescents' perceptions of delin- 
quent norms ss they were shaped not only by their direct observation but 
also by hesrssy among their peers and by the mass medls. It seems plaus- 
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ibis that rural boys compared to thalr urban peers had not come by 1$?: zt 
believe that using drugs was the teenage thing to do. 



This examination of rural-urban differences together vith tome csrre- 
laces of drug use help to confirm our interpretation of the shift to crvg 
use from 1967 to 1972. For Just those variables which help to account for 
the shift among the 15 and 16 yeer old boys and girls , among whom the 
shift is most marked, also ahow no relevant change among the rural adoles- 
cents whose drug use was not markedly greater in 1972. 

Discussion 

What happened to the teenage crime wave? 

There is no surprise, we are certain, in the finding that more America 
adolescents were illegally using drugs in 1972 than were in 1967. «hat may 
be eurprieing to many readers however is that the overall rate of del iaquescy 
did not skyrocket during that time. Newspapers and magazines continuous!? 
reported that delinquency was rising during those years, and since. Bat 
we have aeen that, according to the reports of the adolescents themselves, 
the frequency and seriousness of delinquent behavior did not rise. Kore 
precisely, delinquent behavior declined among boys, who were responsible 
for most of the delinquent behavior, end rose only slightly among the 
girla. 

The difference of course lies in the sources of the data. Journalis- 
tic accounta of the rise In youthful crime reflected official data such as 
the F.B.I. Uniform Crime Reports and the records of metropolitan lev e=fcr ce- 
ment agencies. Changes in ratea might be accounted for by changes in reccrc- 
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^♦pia* procedure!, changes in definitions or policies relating to juvenile 
offenders, end other reasons, including even deliberate distortion of the 
data for political purposes. Official data on delinquency are tied so 
loosely to the actual behavior of youth that they are more sensitive to the 
changes in the measurement procedures than they are to the object of measure- 
ment* 

Self-reported delinquent behavior is not by any means a perfect guage 
of delinquency among adolescents. We know that some respondents conceal 
or minimise their delinquent behavior, and we know that some distortion is 
introduced in the recording of youngsters' confessions and in translsting 
them into terms with which computers can deal. But we have taken great 
care to keep our samples and our measuring procedures as nearly identical 
from one time period to the next so that these sources of error would be 
constants in the deta. And we have no reason to believe that youth be- 
came any more or less likely to report what they had done in the interven- 
ing years. It seems to us that the data we have reported here approximate 
as closely as any available the real levels snd nature of delinquent be- 
havior in the years under consideration. And they simply do not testify to 
rspidly rising rates of Juvenile delinquency. 

What of the "dope leads to crime" theory? 

For aany, another surprise in these dsta resides in the fact that while 
the illicit use of drugs increased among American adolescents, there was not 
s correspond ing increase in other types of Juvenile crimes. What we have 
found rather is a shift from other offenses to the use of drugs, at least 
among the boys. 

It hss been plsuslble to believe thst an increase in the use of drugs 
would cause more delinquency. For example, young people need money in order 
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to purchase drugs and so they might be supposed to steal for the purpose. 
For another example, one might suppose that youngsters would be more irrespon- 
sible while high and would run away, destroy property, fight and commit 
other crime, when they were out of control. Apparently, however, this is 
not the cast. 

What seems more plausible in light of these data is that some youngsters 
are more motivated than others to participate in deviant acts and which kind 
of act doe. not seem to matter so much a. it. deviant stamp, the opportunity 
to participate, and the likely con.equences, positive and negative. The 
illicit use of drugs serves the purpose a. well as other offenses and is 
sub. titu table for them. 

Indeed, the ri.e in drug use and concomitant decline in some other 
offense, among boy. .ugge.t. that from 1967 to 1972 the use of drugs be- 
came more satisfying to the deviant adole.cent appetite than other offenses 
were. This is an interesting phenomenon and deserves some attention for 
what it might tell us about the nature of deviancy generally. 

It would be well to remind ourselves of the point underlying Suther land's 14 
C ° nCept ° f differential aasocis Hon-- that even deviancy ha. social support. 
We may usefully po.it a certain range in the .p.ctrum of deviant act. within 
which lie tho.e act. that are clearly deviant but not so deviant as to 
make their perpetrators pariahs. An individual who is motivated to adopt 
the deviant role will find behavior, in thi. range mo.t attractive becau.e 
their commission will create the de.ired reputation for him without 
threatening him with extremely puni.hing consequence.. We .ugge.t that the 
illicit use of drugs, most particularly marijuana, moved into that range of 
deviant act. between 1967 and 1972 and wa. therefore adopted by more adole.- 



cents. 
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We have already presented some date which suggest that, at least from 
adolescents' perceptions, parents and peers were not so horrified by their 
uee of drugs. There are the data which demonstrate that, in contrast to the 
situation in 1967, adolescents who reported in 1972 that their parents granted 
them more peer-oriented autonomy were more likely to use drugs. The negative 
correlation in 1967 seems much more like rebellion against parental restric- 
tions in comparison. There are also the data that relate perception of 
teenagers' use of drugs negatively to a youngster's own use in 1967 and posi- 
tively in 1972. 

Another set of data point to the same hypothesis. Whereas in 1967, 
poor relationships with their parents 15 was more strongly related to using 
drugs than other delinquent acts were, by 1972 this was no longer the 
case (see Table 19). The correlations between drug use and relationships 



with parents, while still statistically reliable, had declined to the level 
of other offenses. The horror that marijuana use had been, had come to seem 
more tame, not unlike other kinds of delinquent behavior. It no longer 
required auch extreme alienation from parents before it was, in a sense, 
permitted, ~ 

In short, Science and experience had eroded the marijuana stereotype. 
We believe thet this had occurred among Americen adults and most pertinent 
here, among American parents. If it had not, we doubt that adolescents 
would have taken up drug use to the degree that they had by 1972. 

The function of p arents in delinquent behavior 

There may be in this analysis of the situation some indications of the 
generel function parents play in the etiology of delinquent behavior. Gen- 
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•rally .poking, relationships with parents, like many other variables, may 
serve either to provoke delinquent behavior or to restrain it. The increase 
in drug use while the incidence of other kinds of delinquency declined 
(among boy.) or remained stable (among girls), suggests that it figures 
more strongly as a factor of restraint than as one of provocation, While 
there may be some delinquent behaviors which depend more heavily on paren- 
tal provocation—running away comes to mind— most delinquency may be pro* 
voked by forces other than relationships with parents, and its oourrence 
may involve parents primarily insofar as relationships with them permit it. 
Relationships with parents may permit delinquent behavior in two ways; they 
may be so poor that they provide weak restraints; or they may not be threat- 
ened very much by delinquent behavior. It is mostly in the latter way that 
we believe parents figure In the greater frequency of drug use in 1972, by 
not seeming to their adolescents to be so vehemently opposed to it then. 
We suggest that boys' relationships with their parents were not so provoca- 
tive of drug use in 1972 as they were permissive. The implication here is 
that even in the decision as to whether and how to act delinquent, adoles- 
cents generally taken their parents into consideretion. 

Another facet of the data in Table 19 should be noted. Boys in 1972 
reported more distant relationships with their parents than did boys in 1967. 
Nevertheless, despite the general negative correlation between relationships 
with parents and delinquent behavior, boys' delinquent behavior declined. 
Perhaps the rift between parents and their adolescent sons In 1972, while 
wide enough to be statistically different from 1967, was not so much wider 
as to have an elevating effect on delinquent behavior. But this is instruc- 
tive. Delinquent behavior seems not so sensitive to changes in parent- 
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Brief Title 

1. Run Away 

2. Hit Parent 

3. Truancy 

4. Property Destruction 

5. Fraud 

6. Confidence Game 

7. Theft 
&• Assault 
9. Threat 

10, Trespass 

11* Enter 
12. onnk 

13* Use Marijuana 

14. Use Other Drugs 

15. Cang Fight 

16. Concealed Weapon 

17. Take Car 

18. Use MJ/Drugs 



Figure 1 
Delinquent Behavior It etna 
Ran away from home. 
Hit one of your parents. 

Skipped a day of school without a real excuse. 

Purposely damaged or messed up something not 

belonging to you. 

Tried to get something by lying about who you 
were or how old you were. 

Tried to get something by lying to a person about 
what you would do for him. 

Took something not belonging to you, even if returned 

Hurt or injured someone on purpose. 

Threatened to hurt or injure someone. 

Went onto someone's property when you knew you were 
not supposed to. 

Went into a house or building when you knew you 
were not supposed to. 

Drank beer, wine, or liquor without your parents' 
permission. 

Smoked marijuana. 

Used any drugs or chemicals to get high or for kicks, 
except marijuana. 

Took part in a fight where a bunch of your friends 
were against another bunch. 

Carried a gun or knife besides an ordinary 
pocketknife. 

Took a car without the permission of the owner even 
if the car was returned. 

Based on Items X3 and 14 . 



*The range of scores on each item is 0 to 3 incidents. Although the range 
for Uge MJ/Drufis could have been 0-6, its range was restricted to 0-3 so that 
it would be comparable to the NSY '67 dTug use index, which is based on a single 
item ( Used any drugs or chemicals to get high") . 
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Figure 2 



Seriousness Weights Assigned Offenses, with Qualifying Characteristics 



Offense 
Hit one of your parents 



Purposely damaged or messed 
up something not belonging 
to you 



Hurt or injured someone 
on purpose 



Characteristics 

extent of injury 
not ascertaincu 

left a mark or 
required minor care 

required maj or care 

required hospitali- 
zation or fatal 

cost of damage : 
less than $5 or not 
known 

$5 or more 

extent of Injury : /weapon : 
left a m*rk, or 
required minor 
care; any 



Seriousness 
Weight 



1 
4 



1 
2 



Threatened to hurt or 
injure someone 



unknown 



required major 
care 



or 



unknown 



required hos- 
pitalization 
or fatal 



bare hands, 
feet, or ob- 
ject not 
made as a 
weapon 1 

any 

used a weapon 4 



any 



nature of threat 
to beat up with bare hands, 
feet, or other threat not 
listed below 

to hit with an object made 
as a weapon, or to use a 
weapon 



7 



9 

ERIC 



Figure 2 (continued) 



Offense 



Went into a house or build- 
ing when you knew you were 
not supposed to (breaking 
and entering) 

Took part in a fight where 
a bunch of your friends 
were against another bunch 



Took a car without the 
permission of the owner 
even if the car was re- 
turned 



Characteristics 
how entered 

broke lock or glass , or 
forced door 



extent of injury : / weapon 
left a mark, or 
required minor 
care 



Seriousness 
Weight 



or 



unknown 



required ma:) or 
care 



or 



unknown 



required hos- 
pitalization 
or fatal 



any 



bare hands, 
feet, or 
object not 
made as a 
weapon 



any 

used n 
weapon 

any 



(no distinction made) 



Took something not be* 
longing to you, even if 
returned 



value of item ; /force used 
less than $5 none, or 
C£ ««kr>ou>n unkm)wn 



$5 or more 

less than $5 
or unknown 

$5 or more 

less than $5 
$5 or more 



none, or 

unknown 1 

some, but 

no weapon used 3 

some, but 

no weapon used 4 



weapon used 
weapon used 
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FIGURE 3 



DISTRIBUTIONS OF '67 AMD '72 SCORES OF FREQUENCY 
OF SIGNIFICANT DELINQUENCY - MALES 
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20 . 



•67 
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*p refer; 
of the dif* 
distributic 
evaluated * 
test. 
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Number of Significant Incidents 
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DISTRIBUTIONS OF '67 AND '72 SCORES OF FREQUENCY 
OF SIGNIFICANT DELINQUENCY - MALES 



KEAKS 

'67 tMMMIMt 7.3 

•72 6.t 

P* * .03 

*p refers to the s ignif icar»c« 
of the differer.ee bet veer, z?jt 
distribution of '67 end "2 tztzti 
evaluated by the Mann-Vhitaey 7 
test. 




Number of Significant Incidents 
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FIGURE 4 

DISTRIBUTIONS OF '67 AND '72 SCORES OF SERIOUSNESS OF DELINQUEi 
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FIGURE 4 

DISTRIBUTIONS OF '67 AND '72 SCORES OF SERIOUSNESS OF DELINQUENCY - MALES 

MEANS 

'67 - •■■■■■•■■■I 3,6 

•72 - 3.1 

p* - .08 

*p refers co the significance of 
the difference between the distri- 
bution of f 67 and '72 scores eval- 
uated by the Mann-Whitney U test. 
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FIGURE 5 



DISTRIBUTIONS OF '67 AND '72 SCORES OF FREQUENCY OF SICNIF 
DELINQUENCY, EXCLUDINC DRINKING AND USING DRUGS - MALES 
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*p refer 
of the dif 
distribute 
scores eva 
Whitney U 
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FIGURE 5 



DISTRIBUTIONS OF «67 AND '72 SCORES OF FREQUENCY OF SIGNIFICANT 
DELINQUENCY, EXCLUDING DRINKING AND USING DRUCS - MALES 



•67 «■ 
'72 - 



MEANS 
6.38 
5.13 



.001 



*P refers to the significance 
of the difference between the 
distribution of '67 and '72 
scores evaluated by the Mann- 
Whitney U test. 
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FIGURE 6 



DISTRIBUTIONS OF '67 AND '72 SCORES OF FREQtESCY 
OF SIGNIFICANT DELINQUENCY - FEMALES 
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FIGURE 8 

DIS1RIBUTI0NS OF '6? AND *72 SCORES OF FREQUENCY OF SIGNIFICANT 
DELINQUENCY, EXCLUDING DRINKING AND USING DRUGS - FEMALES 
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•72 



20 



15 - 



10 , 



i 

0 




MEANS 
3.16 

3.09 



p* * .87 

*p refers to the signigicance 
of the difference between the 
distribution of '67 and '72 
scores evaluated by the Mann- 
Whitney U test. 
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TABLE 1 



SAMPLE AND POPULATION DISTRIBUTIONS FOR SEX,. AGK AND RACK BY SEX 





SEX 








AGE 










Male Female 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Sample Frequency 


720 675 


195 


206 


169 


150 


169 


173 


198 


135 


Sample Percent 

i 


51.6 48.4 


14.0 


14.8 


12.1 


10.8 


12.1 


12.4 


14.2 


9.7 


Population Percent 


50.9 49.1 


12.6 


13.0 


12,6 


12,7 


12.5 


12.5 


12.3 


11.9 



RACE BY SEX 





White 


MALES 
Black 


Other 


White 


FEMALES 
Black 


Other 


Missing 
Data 


Sample Frequency 


602 


87 


19 


537 


95 


31 


24 


Sample Percent 


85.0 


12.3 


2.7 


81.0 


14.3 


4.7 




Population Percent 1 


85.3 


13.3 


1,4 


84.8 


13.7 


1.5 





Based on 1970 Census data. 
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TABLE 2 



DISTRT MUTT nice vrvo 


SEX, AGE 


AND RACE BY 


SEX IN 


THE '67 


AND 


'72 SAMPLES 




SEX 








AGE 








Male Female 


T 


13 


14 


15 


16 


T 


1967 


















Sample Frequency 


469 


378 


847 


155 


220 


242 


260 


847 


Sample Percent 


55.4 


44.6 


100 


18.3 


26.0 


28.6 


27.1 


100 


1972 


















Sample Frequency 


354 


307 


659 


169 


150 


169 


173 


661 


Sample Percent 


53.6 


46.4 


100 


25.6 


22.7 


25.6 


26.2 


100 



RACE BY SEX 



MM£!k FEHALES 
White Black Other T White Black Other NA T 



1967 

Sample Frequency 
Sample Percent 
1972 

Sample Frequency 



408 53 8 
87,0 11.3 1.7 



409 328 48 2 
100 86.8 12.7 .5 



Sample P ercent 86.5 11.5 2.0 

*not included in percentage. 



300 40 7 347 233 53 14 

100 77.7 17.7 4.6 



0 378 
100 

7 307 
* 100 




TABLE 3 

Comparison of Number of Incidents Per Capita by Race 

Males 



Offense/ Index 


White 


Black 


67 ! 72 


67 | 72 


Run Away 
Hit Parent 
Truancy 

Property Destruction 


n » 408 2 70 




.06 .11 
,11 .12 
.78 .73 
.63 .56 


.06 .06 
.06 .06 
1.1 .94 
.87 .49(b) 


Fraud 

for money/goods 
for alcohol 

Confidence Game 


.35 .32 
.02 .02 
.05 .12(d) 

.13 .12 


.40 .46 
.06 .15(a) 
.04 .15 

.21 .30 


Theft 

Shoplifting 
Larceny 
Burglary 
Robbery 


.75 ,66 
.26 .23 
.50 .30(d) 
.03 .06 
.03 .01 


.64 OS 
,11 ,15 
.43 .27 
.11 ,09 
-0- .24(d) 


Assault 

Threat 
Extortion 

Trespass 


.65 .52(a) 

.52 .26(d) 
.01 -0- 

.99 .72(d) 


.49 .76 

.36 .30 
-0- .03 

.79 .64 


Enter 

Break and Enter 

Drink 

Gang Fight 


.65 .45(d) 
.20 .10(d) 

93 1 \Cn} 
.42 .29(d) 


.57 .27(b) 
.19 .09 

AA 71 
♦ 0*t * / J 

.66 .30(c) 


Concealed Weapon 
Take Car 
Use MJ/Drugs 


.14 .14 
.09 .13 
.04 .42(d) 


.49 .15(c) 
.08 .06 
.06 .33(b) 


Total Frequency 

Total Frequency-Drink and 
MJ /Drugs 

Total Seriousness 2 


7.2 6.6(b) 

6.3 5.1(d) 
3.5 3.0 


7.5 6.6 

6.8 5.6(a) 
4.1 4.1 



Differences which are significant at levels of .15 or lower, using 
the Mann-Whitney U test, are noted as follows: (a) p » .101 - .15, (b) p « 
.051 - .10, (c) p - .011 - ,05, (d) p < .01. 



2 This index is an exception to the title— it does not simply reflect the 
number of incidents per capita; see pp. 20-22 for documentation. 
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l b7- t 72 Comparison of Number of Incidents Per Capita :y k*c^ 

Females 





White 


Black 


Offense/Index 


67 


72 


t? 






n - 328 


211 








.08 


.08 


» 0** 




Kit Parent 


.14 


.11 


. V *• 




Truancy 


.02 


.69 




* t ? 


Property Destruction 


.22 


.17 






Fraud 


.29 


.37 


.29 




f Of mnn f> V / & nn A k 


.02 


.01 


-C- 


V 


for Alcohol 


.02 


.10(c) 


-0- 


.02 


Confidence Game 


.06 


.05 


,10 




Theft 


.32 


.40 


.27 




Shonlif tins 


.11 


.20(c) 


.06 


.16 


Larceny 


.26 


.16(b) 


.38 




Burglary 


.02 


.01 


-0- 


-0- 


Robbery 


.02 


.01 


-0- 


,02 


Assault 


.18 


.08(c) 


.35 


.2*. 


Threat 


.19 


.08(c) 


.21 




Extortion 


-0- 


-o- 


.02 


-0- 


Trespass 


.38 


.50(a) 


.31 




Enter 


.44 


.38 


.42 




Break and Enter 


.12 


.06(c) 


.17 


* w « 


Drink 




1 .U (a ) 


. 23 




Gang Fight 


.10 


.09 


.54 


.20(c) 


tunceaiea weapon 


.02 


.02 


-0- 




Take Car 


.04 


♦ 03 


.02 




Use MJ /Drugs 


.05 


.51(d) 


-0- 


.09(b) 


Total Frequency 


3.7 


4.6(c) 


3.6 


4.1 


Total Frequency-Drink and 










MJ/Druga 


3.1 


3.0 


3.5 


3.7 


Total Seriousness 2 


1.1 


1.0 


2.3 


2.0 



Differences which are significant at levels of .15 or lower, u&x-zg zt*e 
Mann-Whitney JJ test, are noted as follows: (a) p * .101 - .15, (b) p • 
.051 - .10, (c) p - .011 - .05, (d) p < .01. 



*This index is an exception to the title — it does not simply reflect tb* 
number of incidents per capita; see pp. 20-22 for documentation. 




TABLE 5 

*b7~'12 Comparison of Number of Incidents Per Capita by Ag. 

Males 





13 


14 


15 


16 


Of f ease /Index 


67 


1 72 


67 


i 

I 72 


67 


■ 

1 72 


67 


I 72 


n 


« 84 


85 


128 


83 


152 


£5 


125 


89 


&un Away 


♦ 04 


.05 


,05 


.08 




. a j v a / 


. lu 


. 1U 


Hie Parent 




* ID 


Aft 

.09 


.08 


,13 


.11 


,08 


.11 


Truancy 


.43 


.47 


.57 


.42 


.84 


.97 


1.4 


1.1(c) 


Property Destruction 


.57 


.39 


.71 


.45(c) 


.55 


.73(c) 


.78 




Fraud 

for money/goods 
for alcohol 


.21 

— y— 

-0- 


.22 
.04 


.29 
.05 
.02 


.13(a) 

.01 

.01 


.35 
.02 
.05 


.35 
.04 
.12 


.51 
.02 
.10 


.63 
,02 

.30(d) 


Confidence Game 


.12 


.07 


.14 


.21 


.15 


.11 


.16 


.14 


x fit; * t 

Shoplifting 
Larceny 
Burglary 
Robbery 


.73 
.25 
,54 
-0- 
.02 


.61 
.21 

.28(b) 

.01 

.06 


.70 
.23 
.59 
.02 
.05 


•43(c) 

.12(c) 

.22(d) 

.02 

.04 


70 
.27 
.37 
.05 
.01 


ft 6 

• us 

.28 
.39 
.11 

-0- 


• 0 J 

.23 
.50 
.06 

OA 


« /U 

.24 

• 29(c) 
.09 


Assault 


.62 


.57 


.62 


.61 


.63 






LL 


Threat 

cjk tor t ion 




00 


.55 


.25(c) 


.56 


.25(d) 


.45 


•23(c) 


Trespass 


.91 


.65 CO 


1.0 


.81 


.96 


.77 


.97 


.57(d) 


Enter 

Break and Enter 


.66 
.20 


•41(c) 
.06(c) 


.74 
.24 


.36(d) 
.04(d) 


.51 
.13 


.58 
.17 


.69 
.23 


. 43 fd) 
.12(a) 


Dt ink 


.39 


.53 


.52 


.58 


.96 


1.5(d) 


1.6 


1.4(a) 


Gan^ Fight 


.36 


.27 


.34 




.51 


.38 


.55 


.36(c) 


Concealed Weapon 


.16 


.07 


,16 


.08(a) 


.17 


.19 


.24 


.18 


Take Car 


.01 


.01 


.07 


-Q-(c) 


.07 


.19 


.19 


.21 


Use MJ/Drugs 


-0- 


.12(c) 


.01 


.11(c) 


.08 


.69(d) 


.06 


.61(d) 


Total Frequency 


5.8 


4.9(b) 


6.6 


4.9(d) 


7.2 


8.3(a) 


9.3 


7.7(c) 


Total Frequency-Drink 
and MJ/Drugs 5.4 


4.2(c) 


6.1 


4.2(d) 


6.2 


6.2 


7.6 


5.7(d) 


Total Seriousness 2 3.0 


2.4(a) 


3.3 


2.5(c) 


3.5 


4.0 


4.5 


3.4 



'Differences which are significant at levels of .15 or lower, using the 
( )** 011 n<y 05" C (d) n ° tCd 88 f ° ll0W8: (a) p * ,101 " ,15 » (b > P " - 051 " 

'This index is an exception to the title— it does not simply reflect the 
number of incidents per capita; see pp. 20-22 for documentation. 
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TAaLE 6 

*67- , ?2 Comparison o: Surr.&or oi Incidents Per Capita by Age 

Females 





13 


14 


1 


5 


1 




Of fens*/ Index 




72 


67 


72 


67 


72 


67 


72 


a 


/A. 


Its 




J? 


110 


77 


105 


75 


Run Avav 


.06 


.09 


.01 


.03 


.07 


.12 


. 13 


.07 


Kit Parent 


.04 


.08 


.OS 


ill. 


• 16 


.12 


• 20 


.11 


Truancy 


.37 


.30 


' *i 

.Hi. 


.39 


.56 


.87 (b) 


. 97 


1 .0 


Property Destruction 


.20 




.17 


.12 


.34 


.10(c) 


.25 


.17 


t r aua 


.18 


as 


.19 


.42(a) 


• 34 


. 33 


.41 


.,52 


for money/ goods 




—u— va; 




u 


.02 


.01 


.02 


~0~ 


for alcohol 


•01 




,02 


.05(a) 


.01 


.05 


.03 


.20(b) 


Confidence Game 


n? 




fi7 




.06 


.05 


.08 


• 12 


Theft 


.18 


.31 


.28 


.27 


.36 


62(c) 


-40 


.37 


Shoplifting 


.09 


.13 


.09 


.15 


.09 


.26(c) 


.14 


.20 


Larceny 


.11 


.17 


.29 


.09(c) 


.29 


.27 


.34 


.17(b) 


Burglary 


.04 


-0-(a) 


.01 


-0- 


.03 


• 0 J 


. 01 




Robbery 


01 


_o_ 

w 






.01 


.05 


-0- 


-0- 


Assault 


• 20 


• 12 


.22 


.12 


• 26 


.18 


.14 


.08 


Threat 




nq 


1 1 

• X J. 


in 


.26 


.09 (b) 


. 22 


.15 


Extortion 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


Trespass 


.23 


•55(a) 


.47 


.32 


.53 


.40 


.25 


.49(d) 


Enter 


.45 


•27(a) 


.34 


.27 


.44 


.36 


.51 


.43 


Break and Enter 


.16 


.05(a) 


.10 


.07 


.12 


.01(d) 


.12 


.10 


Drink 


.28 


.40 


.28 


.83(d) 


.41 


1.1(d) 


.91 


1.3(b) 


Gang Fight 


.20 


.15 


.25 


.12(b) 


.16 


.12 


.08 


.05 


Concealed Weapon 


.01 


.01 


.02 


.09 


.02 


.07 


.02 


.04 


Take Car 


-0- 


-0- 


.01 


.02 


.03 


.07 


.10 


.01(b) 


Use WJ/ Drugs 


.03 


.06 


.05 


.37(b) 


-0- 


. • 71(d). 


.10 


.59(d) 


Total Frequency 


2.6 


2.9 


3.0 


3.5 


4.0 


5.3(b) 


4.8 


5.5 


Total Frequency-Drink 


















and MJ/ Drugs 


2.3 


2.5 


2.6 


2.4 


3.6 


3.5 


3.7 


3.6 


Total Seriousness 2 


.89 


.92 


.84 


.81 


1.7 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 



Differences which are significant at levels of .15 or lower, using the 
Mann-Whitney U test, are noted as follows: (a) p - .101 - .15, (b) p - .051 - .10, 
(c) p * .011 - .05. (d) p < .01. 

2 Thi» index is an exception to the title — it does not simply reflect the 
number of incidents per capita; see pp. 20-22 for documentation. 
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f t>7-*72 Comparison of Number of Incidents Per Capita by 
bocio-Economic Status 1 2 

Males 





Low 


SES 


Medium SF.S 


Hi eh sns 


Of f ease/ Index 


67 


72 


67 , 


22 


67 


72 








168 


101 


107 


90 


Run Awa> 


.Cb 


.11 (a) 


.06 


.08 


.08 


.09 


Kit Parent 


.09 


.10 


.13 


.12 


.09 


.13 


Truancy 


.77 


.80 


.69 


.77 


.65 


.62 


Pron^r tv Dfc^fif rue t i nn 


t liO 




.67 


.67 


.60 


.61 


Fraud 


.33 


.35 


.40 


.46 


.38 


.21(c) 


for money/ goods 


.OA 


.04 


.03 


.04 


.01 


.01 


for alcohol 


.04 


.12(c) 


.05 


.20(c) 


.07 


.04 


v>i/mu jluwIIV*** w i»l u. 




1 Q 


.17 


.19 


.14 


.02(d) 


Theft 


• 63 


.53 


.86 


.69 


.79 


.77 


ouupiii v. xug 


1 0 




.32 


.30 


.20 


.26 


Larceny 


.39 


.26(c) 






> yj 




Burglary 


.06 


.04 


.02 


.09(a) 


.05 


.07 


Robbery 


.04 


.04 


.04 


.03 


.03 


-0- 


Assault 


.67 


.50(a) 


.66 


.55 


.52 


.59 


Threat 


.46 


•27(a) 


.55 


.28(b) 


.51 


V) 
• *» *» 


Extortion 


.02 


-0-(a) 


01 


01 


u 


tUX 


Trespass 


1.0 


.63(d) 


1.1 




.94 


.86 


Fn Tot* 

bill* %Z X 




17 
• J/ 


1L 








Break and Enter 


.18 


.08(b) 


.19 


.08(c) 


.22 


.14 


Drink 


.75 


.91 




X 9 X 


X * V 


x ♦ u 


Gan£ Fight 


.48 


.43 


.39 


.26(b) 


.32 


.17(c) 


Concealed Weapon 


.21 


.11 


.12 


.15 


.17 


.18 


Take Car 


.06 


.05 


.10 


,18 


.11 


.13 


Use MJ /Drugs 


.01 


•17(d) 


.06 


.68(d) 


.06 


.38(d) 


Total Frequency \ 


6.8 


5.9 


7.8 


7.2 


7.0 


6.6 


Total Frequency-Drink 














and MJ /Drugs < 


6.1 


4.8(c) 


6.8 


5.4(c) 


5.9 


5.2 


Total Seriousness 3 


3.4 


2.8 


3.9 


3.5 


3.3 


3.1 



Differences which are significant at levels of .15 or lower, using 
the Mann-Whitney U test are noted as follows: (a) p « .101 - .15, 
(b) p - .051 - .10, (c) p - .011 - .05, (d) p < .01. 



The Duncan Socio-economic Index was used to establish SES level. For 
a discussion of the index, see Reiss, A. J. Occupations and Social Status . 
New York: Free Press, 1961. 

5 Thii» index is an exception to the title — it does not simply reflect the 
number of Incidents per capita; see pp. 20-22 for documentation. 



Table a 



l 6?- , ?2 Lomparidon of Nu&bcr of Incidents lYr i/.ipita ?\ 
Socio-Econon;ie Status 1 2 

Females 







V* *. 

SES 


Medium SfcS 






Of f ense /Index 


67 


72 


67 




6? :: 


n ■ 


137 


102 


120 


t?3 




Run Away 


.15 


.10 


A t 
• UM 


.06 


,01 


.05 




1 u 
1 iH 




n »> 
■ JL *» 


1 1 


a AM 


. 1 3 




» UH 


• vi 


* 64 






.Ol 


Property Destruction 


.26 


.15 


• 1 5 


• lo 


.27 


. 1 3 


Fraud 


18 


32 


.42 


.38 


.33 


.41 




ill 


V 


.01 


-0- 


.06 


.CUa) 


for alcohol 


.02 


.12(b) 


.02 


.10(c) 


♦ 02 


r\ it 

♦ 05 


Confidence Game 


.08 


.06 


.07 


.10 


A c 


~0~KJ 


Theft 


.26 


.37 






• AO 


.29 


Shoplifting 


.09 


.14 


.09 


.24(a) 


.14 


* *7 

# 1 / 


Larceny 


°4 

• **** 


.21 


.31 


•14(b) 


.30 


.1Kb) 


Rur c 1 jit* v 




02 


-0- 


~0- 


.05 




Robbery 


.02 


-0- 


.01 


.02 


.02 


-0- 


Assault 


.27 


.12 


.10 


• 11 


.16 


.06 


& Ml Wit Km 






.27 


.13(a) 


.09 


A ■ 

.0* 


Extortion 


.01 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-o- 


-0- 


Trespass 


.39 


.42 


.38 


.37 


.34 


.56(a) 


Enter 


.34 


.28 


.47 


.40 


.58 


. 38 


Break and Enter 


.08 


.06 


,18 


.08(b) 


.10 


.03(a) 


Drink 


. 39 


.82(d) 


.58 


1.0(c) 


.53 


1.0(c) 


Gang Fi^ht 


.26 


.14(b) 


.12 


.11 


.08 


.08 


Concealed Weapon 


.03 


.02 


.03 


.05 


-0- 


.05 


Take Car 


.02 


.02 


.08 


.03 


.03 


.04 


Use MJ/Drufls 


.03 


.35(d) 


.04 


.54(d) 


.07 


.52(d) 


Total Frequency 


3.6 


4.0 


3.9 


4.8 


3.7 


4.4 


Total Frequency-Drink 














and MJ/Drugs 


3.2 


2.8 


3.3 


3.3 


3.2 


2.8 


Total Seriousness 1 


1.4 


.97 


1.2 


1.3 


.99 


.75 



Differences which are significant at levels of ,15 or lower, usin^ the 
Mann-Whitney U test are noted as follows: (a) p * .101 - »15, (b) p * .051 
.10, (c) p - .011 - .05, (d) p < .01. 



The Duncan Socio-economic Index was used to establish SES level. For 
a discussion of the index , see Reiss, A. J. Occupations and Social Status . 
New York: Free Press, 1961. 

*This index is an exception to the title — it does not simply reflect the 
number of incidents per capita; see pp. 20-22 for documentation. 
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TA&Lr 9 



f &7~*72 Comparison ol N^r.oyr of InciucntN ror ^ ujuu :n^\* 

Suburban » and Rural Groups, 4 

Males 



Off enae/ Index 


Central 
City 


Suburban 


smII cities*: 




67 72 






r-T "2 


n - 172 112 








Kun Away .08 ,14 
Hit Parent .10 .11 
Truancy 1.0 .90 
Property Destruction .71 .53 


.10 .03 

Ci if * 0 S 

„?H 

» 7 * » t>0 


.17(a) | 

i 

1 

.6'. .-i ] 


* • **• 


Fraud .46 .39 
for money/goods .03 .04 
for alcohol .04 ,14 

Confidence Game .17 .18 


.06 .12 
.15 .04(c) 


.21 .33(b) 
.02 .0b 
.06 .15 

• X J * i. 4 1 


.0*. .0© 

. ^ V * * .» ^a ; 


Theft .84 .96 
Shoplifting .27 ,24 
Larceny .53 .46 
Burglary .06 ,10 
Robbery .02 .08 


.88 .55(a) 
.35 .26 
.60 .26(d) 
.02 .01 
,03 -0-(a) 


,59 ,48 
.11 ,17 
.4c .20(c) 
,04 .07 
.01 .02 


.39 .16(c) 
.01 ,06 
.07 -C-(a) 


Assault .73 .71 

Threat .55 .23 
Extortion ~0- .01 

Trespass 1.1 .65(d) 


.68 .54 

59 .'9(c) 
.03 -0-(a) 

.91 .78 


.47 ,56 

* SI * 1 
-0- .02 

.H9 .55 


.5? .23(c) 

1 .02 ~0- 
i 

.9o .52(c) 


Enter .72 .43 
Break and Fnter .22 .13 

Drink 1.1 1.3 
Can* Fight .56 .29 


.63 .41(c) 
.23 .05(c) 

1.0 .95 

31 .27 


,C4 .43(b) 
,18 .04(c) 

.56 1.1(c) 

.38 .33 


.56 .42 
.I 7 .16 

,53 . 6~ 

.46 .33 


Concealed Weapon .28 .19 
Take Car .15 .14 
Use MJ /Drugs .08 .66 


.15 .12 
.05 ,08 
.06 .37(d) 


.17 .18 
-0- .41(d) 


,07 .06 

• UO • w*v 

.01 .02 


Total Frequency 8.6 7.8 

Total Frequency-Drink 

and MJ /Drugs 7.4 5.9(d) 

Total Seriousness 2 4.4 3.7 


7.5 6.0 

6.5 4.7(c) 
3.9 2.6(a) 


5.9 7.1 

5.3 5.6 
2.7 3,7 


6.5 4.5(d) 
5.7 3.e(dj 

! 3* i. - . i 



1 Differences which are significant at levels of .15 or lover, using thv^ 
Mann- Whitney U test are noted as follows: (a) p - .101 - .15, (b) p * -051 - .10, 
(c) p « .011 - .05, (d) p ' .01. 

2 This index is an exception to the title — it does not simply reflect the 
number of incidents per capita; see pp. 20-22 for documentation. 
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10 



Suburban, *r*u Kvitai Croup*** 





Central 
City 














t>7 












ft * 


131 


91 


82 


58 1 








* 




.06 


.OS 


.05 


* V ♦ 5 « ^ *- 


» % - 








t r 
♦ a.** 


7 7 






« ^ 












»73 


* * * 












jP 
• *» 


! 0 




.17 : 










fee alccteol 


.31 
.04 
.02 


-0-(b) 
.05 


.3* 
.01 
.02 


.71(c)] .27 
.02 -0- 
.19(c)| .01 


♦*jw 






-»«5ct£ *£4&oce sasut* 


.09 


.11 


.05 


.03 j 


.06 




■ «« w. r 




2s i** r .^^rt5r i ^ t 'i' TT jI 

w aft ^ T 


.30 
• XX 
. »o 
.02 
.02 


.42 

.21(a): 

♦ 1* (o) 

.01 
.04 


.43 
,13 

. 39 
-0- 
-0~ 


.26(c) 

7 Q 

♦ * 7 

-0- 


: .23 

! -0- 
.0^ 


, i « 

f" 
♦» 


v. 

-In" 






.26 


19 


.16 


.05(a) 




.2* 


\ * 






a? 

A 1 




.18 


.02(d)' 
~0- 




.02 (c 

r 








♦ 41 




.40 


.64 


-" ■■- 








Sreaic aac Enter 


A £ 
♦ HO 

.15 


.08(b) 


• J/ 


.33 

.03 


♦ 3<S 
» i ** 




* »■ 



.* «%« » 




.40 


. 96 (a ) 




1.2(c) j .23 






_ J * 


:* t~*>* ST ^ •-* ^ * 


.17 


.12 


♦ 1? 


.05(b) 






■ 4. ■* 




Concealed Veapcn 


.02 


.05 




.02 | .01 








Tak* Car 


.05 


.01 


♦ 02 


-o- j .oa 


• 'IT* 1 


♦ *- V 




C*e M*T&ru«s 


.03 


.4? 




.78(d) 


.01 








tcc*I frequency 


3,9 


4.7 


4.2 


5.5(a) 


3.2 








tfixai Freq*£ency-Dr ink 
a&s HJ/Dru-ga 


3.4 


3.2 


3.3 


3.6 


2.9 


1 .ti 






7«cal $^iou*a*s#* 


1.5 


1.5 


1.1 

i , 


.76 


i.2 


3.1 







*£xffar«sc«* which are significant at levels ot +IS or I«r, us^r. 
Santt-*^itrri#y test are noted as follows: (a) p * ♦10i ^ Csi ? * *ri- - 

ic> ? * ^0X1 - .05* (d) p <^ .01. 

* Vzxs taaMX ia an exception to the title^it ooes ncn: x^iit^rt cm 

^^rCNtr of incidents per capita; see pp. 20^22 for documental i~or_ 
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TABU 11 



Frequency of Dating and It* fcelationship to Stli»s?u»jJl Mmwjjd; 
Particularly to Usa ai 0ru$« iby &e%, ape,, assc **ts«? • 





Boys 


hvyr- ft: 


j 








196? 


1972 | 


19b7 


1971 i 






Caasnaa: 

FtwuMHwy of 4a tint by: 
Tot Freq-DD 
p-level 


.39 
<.01 


.2 b ! 
<.01 j 


.39 

<.01 


<aOI 


; - .0. 




Use Jtl/3rug* 
p-level 


<.01 


4 52 
<.01 j 


.31 
.lb 








Hear.*; 

Frequency of dating 
p- level (by t test) 


1.9b* 

<. 


1.73 
20 




2.33 

E 








4bB 


350 . 


25b 




: 2ju 





*Th**e figure* reflect a scale of date* per uamtfc., feat *sh&*1£ wsz s* -ss~ 
tesrpreted literally since tbc scale is truncated at it* su$r as. 



I try ft^guaeao si &ac££sg^ seat **3gsr 




Tat ?re$-3S 

«xie* 5>* twees 

asm 19T£ &gnMs fer 

>k J3- tI - - ^t* ^^ .J r . 



-C5 
-I 



p~ level of 

siff ereace 



Level >«5C 



zms is 



Serf OIF? Uirls (I3-IS> 



• its cc&«r» cf «^*.« *** &§ 
fetch trcteeri cf opf©»itt »oc 2t 



tticfe ©tfe«r* ©5 sane **x ?2 +3 

Htzk ©cfcera of eppo*itfc **at 




IOC {k~4€l 



TABLE 14 

Sex of Source of Marijuana and of Other Drugs— 1972* 





Boys (13-18) 


Girls (13-18) 


Marijuana 






Male 


872 


68% 


Female 


13 


32 




100 (N-104) 


100 (N-98) 


Other Drugs 






Male 


91 


65 


Female 


9 


35 




100 (N-3A) 


100"(N*34) 



♦Table does not include Rs who said they bought marijuana (27 boys 
and 2 girls) or other drugs (15 boys and 4 girls). 
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TABLE 15 

Perception of Drug Use among Teenagers and Its Relationship to Own 
Drug Use (by sex, age, frequency of dating, and year) 



Boys 


Boys 


Boys 


(15-16) 




1967 1972 


(15-16) 
1967 1972 


low 
daters 
1967 1972 


high 
daters 
1967 1972 


(15-16) 
1967 1972 


Gammas ; 

Perception of 

drug use among 

teenagers by Use 

MJ /Drugs -.27 .12 

p-level .20 .19 


-.21 .14 
.35 .15 


-.19 -.04 
* * 


-.24 .38 
.42 <.01 


-.25 .08 
.35 * 


Difference between 

1967 and 

gamma .05 


.12 


* 


.07 


,05 


Means: 

Perception of 

drug use among 

teenagers 3.5 5 .4 

p-level of 1967- 

1972 difference <*01 

N - 465 348 


3.3 5.2 
<.01 
256 178 


3.0 5.4 
<.01 

124 102 


3.6 5.1 
<.0l 

131 73 


4.7 6.8 
<.01 
214 160 



*p-level >.50 
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TABLE 16 

Capita Dates of 15-16 Year Old Girls (by rurality and by year) 



1967 1972 



Urban-suburban- town 


3,2 (157) 


3.9 (110) 


<.05 


Rural 


3.0 (54) 


3.3 (39) 


>.50 


p of rural-other difference 


>.50 


.25 
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TABLE 17 

Parental Autonomy of 15-16 Year old Boys (by rurality and by year) 



1967 X972 



Urban-suburban-town U .l (X84 ) 12 . 6 (I22) <-W 

RUtal (W) 11.6 (30) >.50 

p of rural-other 

difference ?i 

.10 



TABLE 18 

Perception of Teenagers' Drug Use among 15-16 Year Old Boys 

(by rurallty and by year) 



1967 


1972 


P 


Urban-suburban-town 3.2 (203) 
Rural 3.7 (52) 


5.3 (140) 
4.8 (31) 


- .01 
.06 


p of rural-other difference .20 


.25 





TABLE I9 

envss of Hoys' Relationships to their father* and Mothers 
s Relationship to Delinquent Behavior Particularly to Use 
of Drugs (by age and year) 







Bo 


vs 






Boys (15-16) 






Father 


Hothcr 


Father 


Mother 




1967 


1972 


1967 


1972 


1967 


1972 


1967 


1972 


Caracas : 


















Closeness of relation- 


















ships to parents 


















tot Freq - DD 


-,17 


-.21 


-.15 


-.19 


-.19 


-.23 


- 10 


-.13 


p- level 


.01 


.01 


.01 


.01 


.01 


.01 


.06 


.07 


L*se yj /Drugs 


-.51 


-.28 


-.51 


-.29 


-.61 


-.23 


-.59 


-.21 


p- level 


<.01 


<.01 


<.02 


<.01 


<.01 


,04 


.02 


.05 


Means : 


















Closeness of relation- 


















ships to parents 


19.4 


18.4 


15.1 


14.2 


18.9 


17.9 


15.0 


13,7 


p-ievei of 1967-1972 














difference 


<• 


01 


< 

* 


01 


.03 


<,01 


S * 


434 


315 


467 


346 


236 


162 


255 


176 



